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WORLD 

World Expo 88 has entered its first month. 51 countries and 
an assortment of corporations will woo an estimated eight 
million people with the role technology has to play in our lives. 


Mary Rennie 

W orld Expo 88 looks set to be an 
extravaganza. Opening on April 
30 at an estimated cost of $600 
million, it will throw together 51 partici¬ 
pating countries, each of which has spent 
between $1 million and $25 million to 
show some unique side of their country. 
Want to visit a Nepalese temple? Ski a 40- 
metre snow-covered Swiss slope? Float 
above an Kenyan Wildlife Park in a hot 


air balloon? 

Not only that. More than 80 corpora¬ 
tions have committed $120 million as ex¬ 
hibitors, sponsors or suppliers to the 
event. Parades and performers will wander 
the thoroughfares and a 2.3 km monorail 
will wend its way around the 40 ha site on 
the south bank of the Brisbane River, just 
across the river from the city centre. 

A lot of money has been invested in 


! Expo 88, and organisers are more than 
pleased with ticket sales and general inter¬ 
est in the event. According to the Expo 88 
publicity, by the first three months of sale, 
six times the original target of passes to 
the Expo had been sold. A recent state¬ 
ment by the Expo General Manager said 
seven million of the expected 7.8 million 
visits are already accounted for. Original¬ 
ly, 30 countries were expected to exhibit 
at Expo 88, but that estimate has been ex¬ 
ceeded to 51 countries at the latest count. 
That, indeed, sounds like an unqualified 
success, especially gratifying as the Expo 
is a self-funded event. It is expected to re¬ 
coup expenses through ticket sales, pavil¬ 
ion rentals, corporate sponsorship and re¬ 
sale of the site after the event. 

World expositions have a history that 
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date back to 1851 when the first one was 
held in London at the Crystal Palace. 
Twenty-five countries participated. Since 
then they have been held at various inter¬ 
vals throughout the western world, includ¬ 
ing three times in Australia, in 1879 in 
Sydney, and in 1880 and 1888 in Mel¬ 
bourne. Expos have always had an at¬ 
tached theme. For the 1851 London Expo 
the theme was “Telegraphs and Sewing 
Machines”. The 1888 Expo in Melbourne 
was suitably entitled “Centennial Interna¬ 
tional Exhibition”. The 1988 Expo in Bris¬ 
bane is billed as a Bicentennial event but 
it has another theme: “Leisure in the Age 
of Technology. 

Meandering Through the 
Pavilions 

This theme has been liberally interpreted 
by the exhibiting nations. In the pavilions 
one will find exhibitions illustrating how 
technology has increased our leisure time 
(and made it more expensive), how it has 
enhanced our leisure activities and pro- 


The World Expo ’88 site at Brisbane 

vided us with new ones, and at a different 
level, how it has enabled countries to 
mount exhibitions. In Germany’s pavilion, 
for example, you will see images of tech¬ 
nology in everyday German life, very 
much 20th century stuff. France, however, 
is sticking to the old but successful Euro¬ 
pean theme of art. In the French pavilion 
you are presented with a series of im¬ 
mense paintings of the great French in- 
pressionists. In the Spanish pavilion art is 
again the typifying leisure theme. Here 
you can view Picasso but, as well as that, 
the pavilion also presents images of con¬ 
temporary Spain. (One interesting exhibit 
from the past, however, is a collection of 
maritime charts of ancient Spanish sail¬ 
ors.) In the USA pavilion the exhibitions 
depict the development of sport with some 
emphasis on sports technology. 

As you might expect, in the Japanese 
pavilion technology has a strong foothold. 
According to its publicity brochures, the 
pavilion’s aim is to present leisure through 
the ages with Japan 200 years ago as a 
starting point. A detailed model of Tokyo 
in 1788 will be displayed accompanied by 
audio-visuals depicting leisure activities. 
You can see images of traders passing 
through the town and people playing chess 
on a park bench. The display uses a tech¬ 
nique called “magic vision” which involves 
multi projectors and half mirrors set in the 
model to give a three dimensional effect 
of real people and moving vehicles. In 
representing present-day Japanese life¬ 
styles, the display uses a grid of 21 multi 
screens, three of which are high definition 
screens, giving Australians a taste of the 
new high definition TV quality that is cur¬ 
rently being phased into Japan. Through¬ 
out the pavilion the traditional is mixed 
with present. Even traditional dances are 
presented by robots! And, of course, the 
future is suggested in a simulator in the 
shape of a dome into which people step to 
be transformed under water or into space. 

The Japanese have spent $25 million on 
this pavilion, and a further $9.8 million on 
a pavilion next door known as “Techno¬ 
plaza Japan”. As its title suggests, this is 
where they really let loose with technolo¬ 
gy. Here the visitor will encounter an en¬ 
chanted computerised forest populated by 
such grotesque creatures as dancing ele¬ 
phants with parrot faces or lions with 
crocodile tails. Included also will be a dis¬ 
play of the intriguing traditional art of 
“Mizugei” in which Japanese women 
make water appear from fans, swords and 
clothing. Television monitors show the 
culture of the people of the Saitama Pre¬ 
fecture, Queensland’s sister state in Japan. 
Among other amusements like computer 
games on high resolution monitors and 
I light and sound shows, there will be a 


room set aside, fitted with a sensor-scan¬ 
ning device, which will automatically ad¬ 
vise people of their body temperature, 
blood pressure and height and weight. 

The Technoplaza is chiefly the work of 
Japanese corporations. But both Japanese 
and other corporations have their own in¬ 
dividual pavilions. The Fujitsu pavilion is 
one to look out for, as is the IBM pavil¬ 
ion. Centrepiece of the Fujitsu display is a 
spectacular, if condensed, journey into the 
five billion year history of the solar system 
using 3D film and computer graphics and 
large mainframe computers. The film 
simulates images of molecular fusion and 
the evolution of complex cellular struc¬ 
tures, such as DNA. You can witness the 
appearance of fish, dinosaurs, birds and, 
of course, man. 

The Fujitsu pavilion is a prime example 
of how corporations are using Expo to sell 
their products by showing them to their 
best and most remarkable capacities. It 
places great emphasis on the technology 
side of the theme “Leisure in the Age of 
Technology”, exploring the possibilities 
for new leisure and learning afforded by 
computerisation; in the words of Fujitsu 
Australia’s George Ranucci “We want to 
take this opportunity to demonstrate to 
people how their day to day lives and lei¬ 
sure are becoming increasingly dependent 
on computer and communications tech¬ 
nology”. 

The IBM philosophy is similar. The aim 
of their $3.8 million pavilion is for visitors 
“to become more familiar with computers 
and gain awareness of the possibilities for 
future technology”. It may achieve this 
understanding but there is something 
about the spectacle of technology func¬ 
tioning as a display for itself, that denies 
its utility and sets one marvelling at it, not 
about it. Visitors will see two spectacular 
audio visual theatres and an interactive 
computer park, that is, 30 IBM touch¬ 
screens operating in conjunction with IBM 
Personal System/2 Model 30s and video¬ 
discs to provide the user with information 
on Australian sport, events and nature. 
The first theatre, showing how technology 
is integral to daily living, uses 10 video 
beams, 20 videodisc players and 10 com¬ 
puters to produce one composite image on 
a large (10 m x 2.5 m) screen. The screen 
appears as a large mirror, mixing reflec¬ 
tions with projected images of the latest 
technology. The second theatre presents a 
journey through time, starting with the ar¬ 
rival of a convict and ending in the pre¬ 
sent to illustrate how technology has in¬ 
creased our leisure time. This display 
again uses videodiscs controlled by com¬ 
puter. 

At Expo 88 the use of the videodisc is 
mere commonplace. Audio and visual ef- 
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fects using lasers, special projection tech¬ 
niques, computers and multiscreens to 
evoke scenes and shades of the exhibiting 
nation are the norm. 

The Australian pavilion features two 
theaters, the Rainbow Serpent Theatre 
and the Rainbow Sphere Theatre which 
use these familiar video devices but goes 
beyond the three dimensional to the what 
its deviser calls the fourth dimension. 

The Rainbow Serpent Theatre has been 
constructed to tell the Aboriginal legend 
of the Rainbow Serpent as an old Aborigi¬ 
nal cave-dweller would have, peering out 
from the cave into the distant world be¬ 
yond while the eerie Dreamtime world is 
evoked. This theatre of effects is based on 
optical dimension expansion, that is, it 
stretches perspective to the extent that 
complete infinity in achieved within the 


confines of the theatre building. Full co¬ 
lour images, similar to holograms, but of 
far finer resolution and with complete mo¬ 
tion continuity, are suspended in an in¬ 
finity plane. At the same time coloured, 
yet transparent, “ghost” images are sus¬ 
pended in the middle ground of the cave 
setting. 

A live actor performs a matched routine 
with the synchronised visual illusions con¬ 
trolled by a cue track played to him on a 
fold-back speaker system. Eighteen com¬ 
puters lock the systems together (as well 
as control theatre doors, houselights and 
crowd control procedures). All effects are 
cued by the master clock and the entire 
system is operated by the actor who 
pushes a button at his start position. The 
performance lasts eight and a half minutes 
with a synch-tolerance of 1/30 second. 


The Rainbow Sphere Theatre offers an¬ 
other visual feast; a gigantic illuminated 
ball suspended in black limbo. Behind this 
display is a complex six-way video-driven 
kaleidoscope. It uses six video projectors 
of special high density. 

The two theaters and other displays in¬ 
cluding a personality-endowed robot which 
greets visitors and divulges information 
about the pavilion, were devised by Mike 
Browning of Fourth Dimension Concepts, 
Melbourne, which was contracted to pro¬ 
vide the visual effects. According to 
Browning the Rainbow Serpent Theatre is 
a completely new system and an entirely 
Australian invention. 

Outside the main performance, the visi¬ 
tor can pour over various notable Austra¬ 
lian inventions including a solar-powered 
car built by a group of South Australian 
students and meet Blue the aforemen¬ 
tioned robot. 

Elsewhere 

While Expo 88 functions ultimately to in¬ 
duct nations into each other’s cultures and 
products, and familiarises the individual 
with ways of life, the organisers are keen 
to make it also a spectacle and a pleasure. 
If you don’t find the buskers and parades 
to your taste, the laser light show might 
be the thing to spark you up. Four loca¬ 
tions at the Expo have been set aside, the 
amphitheatre, the piazza, the Riverstage 
and the Performing Arts Complex as well 
as an on-site laser programming studio for 
these visual (and aural) spectacles. Effects 
will include swirling, slowing clouds, com¬ 
puter graphics and animated sequences. A 
laser billboard at the Performing Arts 
Complex will relay messages including 
time and temperature and upcoming 
events. It also presents images as complex 
as a flower or car or portraits. The tech¬ 
nology involves using a computer (Apple 
Macintosh or IBM-PC) in conjunction 
with a synthesiser and special scanners. 
Input animation is digitised and generated 
as Cartesian co-ordinates using a bit-pad 
and computer to store for reconstruction 
by the lasers and scanners. The scanners 
are motorised mirrors which move along 
one axis. Producer Laurie Plainer explains 
the scanners thus: “One scanner is vibrat¬ 
ing and when the beam of light hits it, it 
moves back and forth along the horizontal 
line. If you then bounce that beam of light 
across another mirror traveling in the op¬ 
posite direction, you then have the beam 
of light moving in the vertical direction. If 
the scanner is moving fast enough it looks 
life a vertical line. If you keep the fre¬ 
quencies high, you have both a vertical 
and horizontal line being described by two 
scanners. The sum of the two frequencies 
will create a circle”. Changing the fre- 
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quencies changes the patterns of light. 

Behind the Scenes 

Behind the displays, pavilions and admin¬ 
istration there is, as you’d expect, a com¬ 
puter system. Expo 88 uses an IBM 
System/38 computer to link all participants 
with Expo offices in a local area network. 
The computer installation is one of the 
most extensive installations of its kind, 
with 26 kilometres of underground cabling 
linking the over 220 IBM PCs, XTs, ATs 
and Personal System/2s, printers and ter¬ 
minals. 

The network will support a population 
of over 600 people of differing national¬ 
ities involved in the Expo, and it provides 
them with a number of applications from 
scheduling performances in the 65,000 
time slots over the six month period to 
providing electronic mail facilities for the 
international and corporate exhibitors. In 
fact, the system is used in four main areas: 
for the head office database, public dis¬ 
plays, entertainment scheduling, and tick¬ 
eting. 

But the communications system at Expo 
has not been designed with only partici¬ 
pants in mind. There are a number of net¬ 
works that make the visitor’s trip a little 
smoother. While IBM has supplied equip¬ 


ment for the adminstration and running of 
Expo, the organisers have tried to keep 
the public interactive systems independent 
from the main network, with separate ca¬ 
bling and different equipment. One exam¬ 
ple, devised by Expo’s Technology Unit 
Director, Ken Pope, for handling lost chil¬ 
dren is a world first. The system, “Los- 
tots”, is based on one pioneered in the US 
by Datapoint Corp for use in juvenile 
courts to allow children to give evidence 
from outside a courtroom. Pope adapted 
the video, voice and data communications 
system to provide five intereactive work¬ 
stations throughout the site through which 
parents and children can communicate. 
The system uses Datapoint Minx worksta¬ 
tions consisting of a high resolution colour 
monitor with built-in video camera, full 
duplex speaker and microphone. Com¬ 
munications between workstations are ser¬ 
viced through a cluster controller. In the 
video communications mode, which will 
be used at Expo, the workstation operates 
on a hands-free basis. The video image is 
switched by voice activation to show the 
speaker in a multi-way conference. Al¬ 
though the system can operate via radio 
and microwave it is networked using coax¬ 
ial cable. 

Another interactive system is Expo Info, 


developed in partnership with Telecom. 
This videotex system consists of eight in¬ 
formation kiosks located throughout the 
Expo site, equipped with seven Sony 
touchscreen displays and audio facilities 
working in conjunction with videodiscs, 
and controlling computer to provide infor¬ 
mation about Expo facilities, pavilions, 
public transport, local events in Brisbane, 
etc. They do their bit for tourism too with 
20 second video clips advertising any se¬ 
lected exhibiting country, and they cater 
particularly for the Japanese tourist here. 
All information is in Japanese and Eng¬ 
lish. According to Expo officials, even be¬ 
fore Expo started 100,000 tickets had al¬ 
ready been booked by Japanese visitors 
and 200,000 are expected. 

Now that Expo is near opening, interest in 
it which was initially very poor is creeping 
up on the nation. As a spectacle it is value 
for the tourist, a compact world of coun¬ 
tries including the US, Soviet Union, 
Japan, countries from the Middle East, 
Europe, Asia and The Pacific. As a 
money spinner it is a bonus for Queens¬ 
land’s tourist industry and a good short¬ 
term employment project. For the exhibit¬ 
ing nations perhaps it’s too early to tell 
what Expo 88 will do for their tourism and 
business. # 



You’re obviously interested in electronics. Why else 
would you be reading this magazine? 

But have you ever considered turning your interest 
into a rewarding career as a computer maintenance 
engineer? 

The Control Data Institute can help you fulfil your goal 
in the shortest possible time by teaching you such subjects 
as basic electronics, microprocessors, data communication, 
disk drives and machine language programming. 

We then help you further by helping more than 

Sanford Vick 2003. 


90% of our graduates get their first jobs in this exciting, 
expanding industry. 

Don’t delay, contact Control Data now. 

Sydney 4381300, Melbourne 2689666. 

SS) CONTROL DATA INSTITUTE 

A computer career starts here. 
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